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only influenced the conditions of each agreement on the customs policy and on the shares in the common expenses, but also secured to the Magyars a decisive voice in the international policy of the Union and lent considerable force to their periodical demands for greater control of the joint army.1 The actual influence of the Magyar aristocracy, as the ruling group in the Hungarian half of the Dual Monarchy, went far beyond the constitutional arrangements which were based upon the equality of both states. There was to be no Federal Parliament, but only *c Delegations ", or committees of each Parliament to discuss common affairs, and to control the three joint Ministers for Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance, without joint meetings.2 As was natural under semi-absolutist conditions, there were no clearly established principles of ministerial responsibility, but this was much more of a reality in Hungary (within the very narrow limits of the Hungarian " political nation ") than in Austria. The joint Ministers, therefore, depended to some extent on the goodwill of the Hungarian Parliament, which could overthrow a Hungarian cabinet if it collaborated too closely with them, and they had to present what were virtually Hungarian views to the delegates of the Austrian Parliament. That Parliament had little choice but to accept Imperial recommendations, or let itself be dissolved and replaced by bureaucratic absolutism.
The Emperor's desire to prepare to retrieve the Hapsburg position in Germany, lost in 1866, had contributed to the agreement with the Magyars. On the other side the desire of the Magyars to see a German-controlled centralist Austrian government which would not encourage the oppressed Hungarian Slavs, contributed to the return to " liberal" German government in Austria. It was evident that a struggle for German hegemony, in the late sixties, would be hopeless without some internal " liberalism 'V and that the Austrian Slavs, who were contented
1 Apart from the common Army, there were separate Lwdwchrs for Austria and for Hungary under the control of separate Ministers of War. Although in a major war they would correspond only to second-line divisions, each Landwenr was of first-class importance from the point of view of internal politics, including a possible Qtvil War.
a Except that if an exchange of messages, three times repeated, did not result in a compromise, joint meetings of both delegations were provided for, at which voting was to take place without preliminary debate.
8 Schmerling, the typical representative of post-i86s bureaucratic centralist Liberalism, as a former member of the 1848 Frankfurt provisional government, was also one of the typical representatives of Greater German (or Greater Austrian) conceptions. Besides, in the fifties, under the avowed absolutist centralism of Bach,